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FINE, adj . [finne, French ; fijn, Dutch and Erfe, perhaps from 
fin'ttus, completed, Latin.] 

1. Not coarfe. 

Not any fkill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare, Spenfer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 

2 . Refined ; pure; free from drofs. 

Two veffels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra viii. 27. 
Subtle ; thin ; tenuous: as, the fine fpirits evaporate. 

Refined; fubtilely excogitated. 

In fubftance he promifed himfelf money, honour, friends, 
and peace in the end ; but thofe things were too fine to be for¬ 
tunate, and fucceed in all parts. Bacon. 

Whether the fcheme has not been purfued fo far as to draw 
it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be capable of 
it, I will not determine. Temple. 

5. Keen; thin; fmoothly {harp. 

Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubborn to be 
wrought upon by the finer edges or points of wit. Bacon. t 

6. Clear; pellucid; tranfparent: as, the wine is fine. 

7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. 

Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the fenfe. Davies . 

The irons of planes are fet fine or rank: they are fet fine, 
when they ftand fo {hallow below the foie of the plane, that 
in working they take off a thin {having. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes affairs, is 
rather fine deliveries, and fhiftings of dangers and mifchiefs, 
than folid and grounded courfes to keep them aloof. Bacon . 

9. Fraudulent; fly; knavifhly fubtle. 

Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 

He all thofe royal figns had ftoln away. Hubberd's Tale . 

10. Elegant; with elevation. 

To call the trumpet by the name ofthe metal was fine.Dry. 

11. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful with dignity. 

12. Accompli (lied ; elegant of manners. 

He was not only the finejl gentleman of his time, but one 
of the finejl fcholars. Felon on the Clajficks. 

13. Showy; fplendid. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine faftiion ; all thofe are 
difpleafed at it who are not able to follow it. Pope. 

The fatirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is 
not impoffible to be very fine and very filthy. Swift. 

14. [Ironically.] Something that will ferve the purpofe; fome- 
thing worth contemptuous notice. 

That fame knave, Ford, her hufband, hath the finejl mad 
devil of jealoufy in him, matter Brook, that ever governed 
frenzy. ShakeJpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houfes, 
To feaft, to fleep on down, to be profufe : 

A fine exchange for liberty. Phillips's Briton . 

Fine. n.f. [ Jfin , Cimbr.] 

1. A mulCl; a pecuniary puniftiment. 

The killing of an Irilhman was not puniflied by our law, 
as manflauehter, which is felony and capital; but by a fine or 
pecuniary punittiment, called an ericke. Davies on Ire'and. 

2. Penalty. 

Ev’n this ill night your breathing ftiall expire, 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakefp. King John. 

3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption or liberty. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure feared out of him : if the 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, with fine and recovery, he 
will never, I think, in the way of watte, attempt us again. 

ShakeJpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor . 
Befide fines fet upon plays, games, balls and feafting, they 
have many cuftoms which contribute to their fimplicity. Addif. 

Plow vain that fecond life in others breath, 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ! 

Eafe, health, and life for this they mutt refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! Pope. 

4. [From fids, Latin; fin, enfin , french.] The end ; conclu- 
fion. It is feldom ufed but adverbially, in fine. 

In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but what it 
pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his fpirit depending of her. Sid. 

His refolution, in fine, is, that in the church a number of 
things are ftriCtty obferved, whereof no law of feripture 
maketh mention one way or other. Hooker , b. ii. fi 5. 

Still the fine's the crown; 

Whatever the courfe, the end is the renown. ShakeJpeare . 

Your daughter, ere ftie feems as won, 

Defires this ring ; appoints him an encounter; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herfelf moft chaftly abfent. Shak. Alls well that ends well. 
The bleffings of fortune are the loweft: the next are the 
bodily advantages of ftrength and health; but the fuperlative 
bleffings, in fine , are thofe of the mind. L EJirange . 

In fine , he wears no limbs about him found, 

With fores and fickneffes beleaguer’d round. Dryden's Juv. 
In fine, let there be a perfect relation betwixt the parts and 
the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. Dryden. 




To Fine. v. a. [from fine , the adjedive.] 

To refine ; to purify. 

The fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for gold. Prov: 
There is a vein for the filver, and a place for gold, where 
they fine it. Job xxviii. 1. 

2. To embellifli 5 to decorate. Now not in ufe. 

Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown. 

To fine his title with fome ihews of truth, 

Convey’d himfelf as heir to th’ lady Lingare, Shakefi IP V; 

3. To make lefs coarfe. 

It fines the grafs, but makes it fhort, though thick. Moriim. 

4. To make tranfparent. 

It is good alfo for fuel, not to omit the {havings of it for 
the fining of wine. Mo* timer s Husbandry. 

5. [From the fubftantive.] To ptmifti with pecuniary penalty. 

To fine men one third of their fortune, without any crime 
committed, feems very hard. Locke. 

To Fine. v.n. pay a fine. 

What poet ever fin d for HierifF ? or who 
By rhymes and verfe did ever lord mayor grow ? Oldham. 

To Finedra'w. v. a. [fine and draw.] To fow up a rent 
with fo much nicety that it is not perceived. 

Finedr a'wer. n.f. [from finedraw.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to fow up rents. 

Finefi'ngered. adj. [fine and finger.] Nice; artful; ex¬ 
quifite. 

The moft finefinger'd workman on the ground, 

Arachne, by his means was vanquished. Spenfer . 

FFnely. adv . [from fine.] 

1. Beautifully; elegantly; more thanjuftly. 

Plutarch fays very finely , that a man ftiould not allow him- 
felf to hate even his enemies; becaufe, fays he, if you indulge 
this paffion on fome occafions, it will rife of itfelf in others. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 125. 
The walls are painted, and reprefent the labours of Her¬ 
cules : many of them look very finely , though a great part of 
the work has been cracked. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Keenly; Sharply; with a thin edge or point. 

Get you black lead, {harpened finely , and put it into quills. 

Peach am on Drawing. 

3. Not coarfely; not meanly ; gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of honour, on 
either hand one, finely attired in white. Bacon's New Atlantis . 

4. In fmall parts; fubtilly; not grofsly. 

Saltpetre was but grofsly beaten; for it fhould not be finely 
powdered. Boyle. 

5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a manner as to deferve 
contemptuous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you 
will find that kingdom finely governed in a fliort time. South. 

For him {he loves: 

She nam’d not me ; that may be Torrifmond, 

Whom {he has thrice in private feen this day : 

Then I am finely caught in my own fnare. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

Fineness, n.f. [from fine.] 

1. Elegance ; beauty ; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice finniefis , that, if it wanted 
any thing in majefty, it fupplied with increafe in pleafure; 
and if at the firft it ftiuck not admiration, it raviftied with 
delighto Sidney. 

The foftnefs of her fex, and the finenefs of her genius, con- 
fpire to give her a very diftinguiftiing cnara&er. Prior. 

2. Show; fplendour ; gaiety of appearance. 

The finenefs of cloaths deftroys the eafe : it often helps men 
to pain, but can never rid them of any: 'the body may lan- 
guifh under the moft fplendid cover. Decay of Piety* 

3. Subtility; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 

Thofe, with the finenefs of their fouls, 

By reafon guide his execution. Shakefp. Trail, and Crejfida. 

4. Purity ; freedom from drofs or bafe mixtures. 

Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 
But the protraftive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perfiftive conftancy in men; 

The finenefs of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love. ShakeJpeare's Troilus and Crejfida • 

lam doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals; 
as whether iron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height: but 
when they come to fuch a finenefs as ferveth the ordinary ufe* 
they try no farther. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The ancients were careful to coin their money in due 
weight and finenefs , only in times of exigence they haveuimi- 
nifhed both the weight and finenefs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fi'nery. n.f. [from fine] Show; fplendour of appearance; 
gaiety of colours. 

Drefs up your houfes and your images. 

And put on all the city’s finery , 

To confecrate this day a feftival. Southern . 

The capacities of a lady are fometimes apt to fall fliort in 
cultivating cleanlinefs and finery together. Swift• 

Don’t chufc your place of ftudy by the finery of the profpecis, 
or the moft various feenes of fenfible things. Watts. 

FINE'SSL- 
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klNE'SSE. n.f. [French.] Artifice; ftratagem: an unnecef- 
fary word which is creeping into the language. 

A circumftance not much to be flood upon, in cafe it were 
not upon fome finefis. Hayward. 

Fi'ner. n.f. [from fine.] One who purifies metals. 

Take away the drofs from the filver, and there fhall come 
forth a veffel for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4. 

FFNGER. n.f. [pnjep, Saxon, from fangen, to hold.] 

The flexible member of the hand by which men catch and 


1. 


hold. 

The fingers and thumb in each hand confiftof fifteen bones, 
there being three to each finger: they are a little convex and 
round tqwards the back of the hand, but hollow and plain 
towards the palm, except the laft, where the nails are. The 
order of their difpofitions is called firft, fecond, and third pha¬ 
lanx : the firft is longer than the fecond, and the fecond longer 
than the third. The upper extremity of the firft bone on 
each finger has a little finus, which receives the round head of 
the bones of the metacarpus. The upper extremity of the 
fecond and third bones of each finger hath two fmall finufes, 
parted by a fmall protuberance; and the lower extremity of 
the firft and fecond bones of each finger has two protuberances, 
divided by a fmall finus: the two protuberances are received 
into the two finufes of the upper extremity of the fecond and 
third bones; and the fmall finus receives the little protube¬ 
rance of the fame end of the fame bones. The firft bone of 
the thumb is like the bones of the metacarpus, and it is joined 
to the wrift apd fecond of the thumb, as they are to the wrift 
and firft of the fingers . The fecond bone of the thumb is 
like the firft bones of the fingers , and it is joined to the firft 
and third, as they are to the bones of the metacarpus and 
fecond of the fingers. The fingers are moved fideways only 
upon their firft joint. Belides thefe there are fome fmall 
bones, called ojfia fefamoidea , becaufe they refemble fefamum 
grains: they are reckoned about twelve in each hand : they 
are placed at the joint of the fingers, under the tendons of 
the flexors, to which they ferve as pullies. ghtincy. 

You feem to undei ftand rrie, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her Ikinny lips. ShakeJpeare's Macbeth. 

Diogenes, who is never faid, 

For aught that ever I could read. 

To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye and fob, 

Becaufe h’ had ne’er another tub. Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forward, and 
one oppofite to them bending backwards, and of greater 
ftrength than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, 
to join with them feverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objedis of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Creat. 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes of the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil againjl Burnet . 

Poor Peg fewed, fpun, and knit for a livelihood, ’till her 
finger ends were fore. Arbuthnot's Hifi. of John Bull. 

A fmall meafure of extenfion. 

Go now, go truft the wind’s*uncertain breath. 

Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at moft, when thickeft is the board, Dryd. Juv. 
One of thefe bows with a little arrow did pierce through a 
piece of fteel three fingers thick. Wilkins's Math. Mag . 

3. The hand; the inttrument of work; manufa&ure; art. 
Fool, that forgets her ftubborn look 
This foftnefs from thy finger took. Waller. 

ToF/nger. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 

Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 

You would be fingering them to anger me. ShakeJpeare. 
One that is covetous is not fo highly pleafed with the meer 
fight and fingering of money, as with the thoughts of his 
being confidered as a wealthy man. Grew's Cojmol. Sac. 

2. To touch unfeafonably or thievilhly. 

His ambition would needs be fingering the feepter, and 
hoifting him into his father’s throne. South's Sermons. 

3. To touch an inftrument of mufick. 

She hath broke the lute; 

I did but tell her fhc miftook her frets. 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering. ShakeJpeare. 

4. 1 o perform any work exquifitely with the fingers. 

Not any (kill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer. 

r JNGLEFangle. n. /. ffrom fanple.'] A f-riflp- a 


2. 


word. 


f C from /angle .] A trifle: a burleique 

We agree in nothing but to wrano-Ie, 

About the flighteft fi glefangle. Hudibras , p. iii. cau. ? 


rogue. 


A whorfon, glafTgazjng, fuperferviceable, finical 
T , _ ShakeJpeare's King Lear. 

i,im rr th f, a ^'' M fopromancin S> !low the king took 
other ^ ^ fUCh a timC5 What the c l uee > n / aid to him at an- 

FYnically. adv. [from finical.] Foppifhly^ ^ ab,e Sk- 


F I N 

FVnicalness. n.f. [from finical.] Superfluous nicety; rop* 
pery. 

To FI'NISH. v. a. [ : finir , French ; finio , Latin.] 

X. To bring to the end purpofed ; to complete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, fitteth not 
down firft: and counteth the coft, whether he have fuflicient to 
fimjh it ? Luke xiv. 2S* 

As he had begun, fo he would alfo finijh in you the fame 
grace. 2 Cor* vm. C. 

A poet ufes epifodes; but epifodes, taken fcparately, finijh 
nothing. Notes on the OdyJJ'cy. 

2. To perfect; to polifli to the excellency intended. 

Though here you all perfection fhould not find, 

Yet is it all th’ Eternal Will defign’d; 

It is a fnijh'd work, and perfect in his kind. Blackmore. .. 

I would make what bears your name as finijhed as my laft 
work ought to be ; that is, more finijhed than the reft. Pope. 

3. To end ; to put an end to. 

FFnisher. n.f. [from finifin.] 

1. Performer; accomplifher. 

He that of greatefl: works is finijher. 

Oft does them by the weakeft minifter. ShakeJpeare » 

2. One that puts an end’; ender. 

This was the plain condition of thofe times; the whole 
world againft Athanafius, and Athanafius againft: it: half an 
hundred of years fpent in doubtful trials which of the two, in 
the end, would prevail; the fide which had all, or elfe that 
part which had no friend but God and death, the one a de¬ 
fender of his innocency, the other a finijher of all his troubles. 

Hooka , b. v. f. 42. 

3. One that completes or perfefis. 

The author and fnijher of our faith. Hebrews . 

O prophet of glad tidings ! finifi-)er 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

FI'NITE. adj. [ fihitus, Latin.] Liiiiiced; bounded; termi¬ 
nated. 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number for 
indefinite. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b . iv. c . 12. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infi¬ 
nite. Locke. 

That fuppofed infinite duration will, by the very fuppofi- 
tion, be limited at two extremes, though never fo remote 
afunder, and confequently muft needs be finite. Bentley s Serm. 

Fi'niteless. adj. [from finite.] Without bounds; unlimited. 
It is ridiculous unto reafon, and finitelej's as their de¬ 
fires. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Finitely, adv. [ from finite. ] Within certain limits; to a 
certain degree. 

# They are creatures ftill, and that fets them at an infinite 
diftance from God; whereas all their excellencies can make 
them but finitely diftant from us. Stillingfieet. 

Fi'niteness. n.f. [from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

I ought now to unbay the current of my paffion, and love 
without other boundary than what is fet by the finitenefs of 
my natural powers. Norris. 

Fi NiTUDE. n.f. [ from finite.] Limitation ; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

Finitude , applied to natural or created things, imports the 
proportions of the feveral degrees of affe&ions, or properties 
of thefe things to one another ; infinitude, the unboundednefs 
of thefe degrees of affections, or properties. Gheyne . 

Fi'nless. adj. [from fin.] Without fins. 

He angers me 

With telling of the moldwarp and the aftt. 

And of a dragon and a finlefs fifli. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Fi nuke. adj. [fin and like.] Formed in imitation of fins. 

In lhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ltream did glide; 

Ere Iharp-keel’d boats to Item the flood did learn, 

' Or fin like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryd Ann. Mir 

hi nned. adj. [from fin.] Having broad edges fpread out on 
either fide. 

^ 7 hey plow up the turf with a broad finned plough. Mortim. 

hiKNY. adj. [ from fin. J Furnilhed with fins; formed for 
the element of water. 

High o’er the main in wat’ry pomp he rides. 

His azure car and finny courfers guides ; 

Proteus his name. Dryden's Virg. Georg b iv 

New herds of beafts he fends the plains to Ihare f 
XMew colonies of birds to people air; 

A wl° l th I e ! r T Zy - the / m y repair. Dryd. Ovid. 

While b ack with ftorms the ruffled ocean rolls. 

And from the fifher’s art defends her finny (holes. Blackmore. 

With hairy ipnnges we the birds betray; 

Slight hnes of hair furprize the finny prey. p ot)e 

water ami fwun there. «, „ f ht Crt /1. 

Fl'NOCHIO. 
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